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These two diseases, Taylor told me, ravaged the
camp of emigrants. Many sickened of dysentery,
still more suffered from scurvy.

Some of the Saints fell back in the face of
these terrible trials. More fainted by the-wayside,
and were mournfully laid in their desert graves.
Every day there came a funeral, every night there
was fresh mourning in the camp. The waste of
life is always very great in the emigrant trains;
even now, when the roads are made and the sta-
tions are provisioned with vegetable food. Of the
train which I saw come in, six had perished on the
plains. A young lady told me that eighty had
died in the train by which she had arrived; forty
would perhaps be an average loss in the mountains
and the plains. But no subsequent train has ever
suffered like the first. " The waste of life was
great," said Brigharn Young, as he told me the
dreadful tale. Yet the brave, unbroken body of
male and female Saints toiled along the frozen
way. When their hearts were very low, a band
of music struck up some lively air, in which the
people joined, and forgot their woes. By clay they
sang hymns, at night they danced round the watch-
fires. Gloom, asperity, asceticism, they banished
from their camps and from their thoughts. Among